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separated areas In West and South-west Africa (id. inj. R.A.L,
19203 p. 409). Another Indonesian feature, the cultivation
of the coco-nut, is limited to the east coast, while the
building of quadrangular houses instead of the more usual
circular ones and the use of bark-cloth for clothing are general
in Madagascar, and have also a sporadic distribution in
Central Africa.

Whether all these items, however, are due to Indonesian
influence, or whether some of them were brought from
India at an earlier date, must for the present remain doubt-
ful. Cattle of the Indian humped species have a wide dis-
tribution in East and Central Africa, but one which suggests
a centre of distribution a good deal farther north than
Madagascar.

Then there is the problem of the domestic fowl. This is
practically universal in Africa, yet it is an Indian bird, and
in Negro Africa, as in India and in South-eastern Asia
generally, it is used rather for ritual and magical than for
economic purposes. It is alone sufficient to dispose of the
theory that the African Negroes have developed their own
culture, since it is inconceivable that they invented rites of
sacrifice and augury similar to those found in Asia, and then
sent to Asia for birds with which to perform them.

On an earlier page (p. 35) we mentioned Zimbabwe.
The Zimbabwe culture includes many large stone buildings
besides Zimbabwe itself. Miss Caton-Thompson (The
Zimbabwe Culture, pp. 7, 196) has expressed the opinion
that though the work of native Africans it owes its stimulus
to Indian or other foreign influence, and Hornell (J.RAJ.,
1934, pp. 329 ff.) has given reasons for thinking that Zim-
babwe and the neighbouring Nanatali are but crude imitations
of the great Buddhist temples of Java.

But there are many traces of ancient foreign influence in
Negro Africa besides those which may be attributed to
Indonesian influence. In the first place there are the